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FEMALE EDUCATION. 


We think that this subject does not occupy its just place in 
the public concern, and it is the object of this article to urge its 
claims upon our educators. New England has justly earned a 
reputation as wide as Christendom for her successful efforts in 
behalf of general education, and we only show our good-will to 
the world, when we wish that it may soon become like New Eng- 
land, as regards the immediate and remote results of our great 
educational enterprise. New England character is benefiting 
the world. Our local vanity would not rob other sections of the 
country of well-merited praise. We honor them for their noble 
institutions and plans pro bono publico. Yet we believe that, in 
their great endeavors and deeds, they borrow much from the New 
England spirit. Blot New England from the map of nations, 
and our country’s progress in all that is good and great would be, 
at once, moderated; nor would her loss be measured by our 
national borders; such a vacuum would be felt throughout 
continents. 

What a little spot of this great earth does New England occupy, 
geographically! Yet large enough for the world to know where 
she is. Nations are turning towards her a watchful eye. And 
why does she fill so large a place in human expectations? It is 
because of her great and noble enterprise in whatever is worthy 
of man ; — of her lofty integrity, her general intelligence ; of the 
profound learning and exalted worth of many whose names will 
adorn all future history ; of her sound public morals and general 
virtue. And to the school-room, more than to any thing else, is 
she indebted for these traits of honorable character, The world 
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expects much of New England, and she will not disappoint it. 
She has done much, but must and willdo more. And we believe 
that there is nothing which more justly demands her present and 
earnest consideration than the subject of this paper. 

The position and influence of woman have had more to do with 
civilization and true progress than any other one thing. We be- 
lieve that the mothers of Athens, and of Sparta, and of Rome 
had, at least, as much to do with their respective national charac- 
ters, and their memorable annals, as the fathers. ‘There is a 
wide difference between France and America: but it is just 
equal to the difference between the women of France and the 
women of America. 

We assume it to be conceded that knowledge is power. hat 
an education, and the best possible education, is worth something 
to us —the mighty bipeds of creation. And we all can cede it, 
because we are conscious that it does add essentially to our pow- 
er; because it elevates us still higher above the brute ; because 
it exalts us to still nearer kindred and fellowship with those 
who were created only a little above us. 

We urge, then, that woman should be educated ; first, because 
it is her right. As one of God’s creatures she has as much right 
as the rest to his rich gifts and blessings, of which a good edu- 
cation is one of the chiefest. Itis her right, as a rational and 
immortal being, in common with all who bear the divine impress. 
Her Creator has enriched her with wonderful gifts and faculties, 
whicli he intended for his service and glory; not to be squan- 
dered, during the best part of probation, in thrumming the piano, 
painting gristmills, and stitching ottomans. She has received an 
endowment that, developed, would fit her for the companionship 
of angels. It is her right to become qualified for it, intellectu- 
ally, as well as morally. And what tendency have the fripperies 
of our fashionable schools to fit her for any intelligent compan- 
ionship? We do not intend to be sentimental; but, considering 
how much woman has to do with the whole inner world of im- 
pulses and motives, which, more than mind, rule the whole outer 
world ; how much she has to do with germinating and ripening 
character; how much with the origin of causes that bless or 
curse men and nations,—we contend that itis her birthright to be 
the greatest blessing God has ever given the race. She, there- 
fore, if any body, has a right to an education, in its highest and 
noblest sense. For this, and this only, will fit her for her great 
mission. 

We cannot give to woman’s power and influence too high an 
estimate. The Bonapartes and Washingtons, the Alexanders 
and Kossuths, of the past and present, are heroes of house- 
hold nurturing. And there have been many others, of smaller 
stature, who, in their narrower sphere, have been the blessing 
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or the scourge of their neighborhood or state. The fireside has 
more to do with individual and national destinies than camp or 
Congress. Its empire is wider than that of kings. It is within 
the influence of its circle, where woman really, though perhaps 
not always nominally reigns, that those minds are moulded and 
those characters fashioned that determine the history of nations. 
Who that is a man cannot trace much of his present self toa 
mother’s fostering, or a sister’s influence? Doubtless there are 
some persons who cannot connect their present position with any 
early household recollections. But can they connect it with any 
thing else? Are they not rather to be reckoned with that inef- 
ficient, useless humanity, that has not enough of character to be 
traced to any thing, mere blanks— cyphers. We mean simply to 
urge that, if anywhere there is such moral or intellectual excel- 
lence as to command our admiration, there is a greater debt to 
woman therefor than to any other human agency. 

There is at every hearthstone a human laboratory. And we 
fancy that the olden Lares worshipped there are little more than 
an apotheosis of genial fireside influence. The smile, the tone, 
the words, the spirit of woman — empress here — are mightier in 
their results than college or forum. 

‘They mistake who assert that circumstances make men. Cir- 
cumstances are but the nutriment of character. ‘The impetus 
and impress are given at home ; and in its friction with circum- 
stances — in the rough and tumble of life — character, formed 
in the family circle, by a process of assimilation, gathers to itself 
nourishment and strength from the events of life — directs them, 
giving them the distinct impress of its own spirit. 

If, then, woman has so inevitable and so responsible a connec- 
tion with our destiny, whether national or individual, is it not 
important that she be qualified for her solemn duties? hat, for 
this purpose, the best possible facilities be provided her? That 
we direct our most earnest inquiries to the best mode for securing 
this end? ‘The highest office of woman’s sphere is to form char- 
acter. And our first inquiry is, What kind of education will fit 
her for this? Of course, that which is in the highest degree 
moral and intellectual. In regard to the first, we speak briefly, 
because, in the advantages of moral and religious instruction, 
whether in the school-room or from the pulpit, both sexes have 
an equal share. ‘The foundation of all true greatness and pros- 
perity, whether public or private, is in a high-toned morality and 
virtue. If, then, there are those in our school-rooms who are 
to have such an important influence on the destiny of coming 
generations, how thoughtful should we be who are concerned in 
preparing them for their responsible sphere, to inspire them with 
a love for whatsoever is lovely and of good report, for whatsoever 
is true and holy! How earnest should be our endeavor so to in- 
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fluence them that their heart may be the home of every virtue, 
and their life the expression of it. And, in speaking thus, we 
feel that the highest style of woman is a Christian. 

Woman’s mental culture is also of inestimable importance, be- 
cause, as we have contended, the indelible impress of her char- 
acter is to be upon that of individuals and of society. And the 
highest type of human character is not possible without the high- 
est intellectual development. Now, does the education at present 
prescribed for females give them that strength and completeness 
of intellectual character which will fit them to give the noblest 
intellectual impulses to others? Most earnestly we say xo. 
Compare their education with that of the privileged sex. If am- 
bitious parents design for the favored son a professional career, 
they justly conceive that, as his life is to be a continual battle of 
mind with mind, if he would * be a hero in the strife,” he must 
have the best possible mental equipment. He is, almost in in- 
fancy, taught to lisp his declensions, dialects, and paradigms, 
demolishes “‘/zfentic,’ communes familiarly with quadratics and 
logarithms, becomes completely acquainted with the whole family 
of ** surfaces and solids” and all their relations, and, after having 
made big books his daily freight to school for years, and submitted 
to the severest mental regimen that an academical course can 
administér, he enters college. 

His experience, thus far, has been one of toil, though not of 
drudgery. It has assured him that his whole career is not to be 
a pastime. His friends and instructors have ever required of 
him real but productive labor. His own ambitious expectations 
have demanded it. With this apprenticeship he enters college, 
and in avery little time his new experience establishes his former 
convictions that he has chosen a life of toil. And he is content, for 
he knows that nothing else will make him rich in mental wealth. 
He knows that, to have the place he would among men, he must toil. 
He therefore patiently submits for long years to the severest 
mental drilling. Dry metaphysics, conic sections, and tough old 
Greek rack his brain and discipline his intellectual energies, 
meanwhile enriching his mind with the treasures of history and 
the embellishments of poetry, till he is ready to find his peers 
among the truly mighty of the earth, and is accounted among 
those who are rulers of mind. And was this laborious, toilsome, 
body-and-soul-wearing career assigned him that he might reap 
pecuniary advantage? Did the idea of pecuniary productiveness 
enter into the motives of parents, friends, or himself? Is the end 
of learning bread? No! The mind’s development yields nobler 
and richer harvests than can be measured by dollars. He has 
been thus severely educated in order that mind may have power 
over fellow mind ; and in order that the dim lineaments of divin- 
ity, feebly portrayed in our humble faculties, might bear a more 
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distinct resemblance to their infinite Original. Such an educa- 
tion corresponds to our nature and to God’s design. 

What a contrast to this is female education! Education, indeed ! 
It is an utter libel on that noble word. Woman, to be sure, is allowed 
to commence an education. ‘Till she is, perhaps, fourteen years of 
age, she is graciously permitted to join the boys’ classes, and thus 
get a taste of knowledge. But now, having got fairly through in- 
fancy, and just entering that period when mind is most acquisitive, 
and when, if ever, it is of the utmost importance that it should be 
submitted to wholesome discipline, behold! her education is fin- 
ished, and she begins with the accomplishments! ‘The larger 
part of the residue of single life is monopolized by the piano. 
We say single life, because, of course, no sensible woman intends 
to use it after she has exhibited her wares and they have served 
their purpose. What woman ever plays the piano for her hus- 
band? ‘The market, also— for the mind, no longer fettered by 
dull study, becomes at once very speculative, — the market en- 
courages a devotion to the fine arts; so, forthwith, divers colors, 
being compounded, are inflicted upon an innocent sheet, with 
great injustice to an honest old mill, a stone bridge, a stubby 
man, a little boy, and a woman in a red dress; which compound 
we are expected to consider a painting, designed, in gilded 
frame, to decorate the parlor wall. The modern languages are 
now mouthed. It sounds so verwy foine to say ** Comment vous 
portez-vous,” ** Il est recherché,”’ §-c., that a place must be found 
in some way, amid the gilded mummeries and fooleries of fash- 
ionable girlhood, to skim a few phrase-books, with which equip- 
ment she is to bespangle her nonsensical chit-chat. She also 
learns to dance and waltz * divinely,” to smile bewitchingly, and 
to simper most sillily. She, in a word, is receiving the finishing 
polish to her education! ‘That is, serving a patient and assiduous 
apprenticeship in acquiring a skilful command of all those arts 
and artifices that are most likely to secure an overture. For it 
will not be denied by many who are candid, that such an “ unex- 
pected ” event is often, nay, very often regarded as the success- 
ful issue of ‘* expensive education,” and parental manceuvres and 
anxieties, provided it come from — the proper quarter. 

Thus, half heartless and brainless, is an immortal being, with 
a capacity for enriching society with moral and intellectual wealth, 
arrayed in the senseless, outside fripperies of fashion, that she 
may become a parlor ornament, a ball-room toy, a life-long blank 
In some poor man’s dwelling, and an example of the utter and 
deliberate perverseness we sometimes exhibit in abusing God’s 
choicest gifts. ‘To accomplish this, long years — the best years 
of life — are cruelly, cruelly squandered. Js this education ? 
It ns woful, a wicked tinkering and trinketing of an immortal 
mind. 
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Some may think this picture rather overdrawn; that the 
daughters of the people are not subjected to such a senseless 
mockery. We admit that it more justly describes the operation 
adopted in the higher circles of fashion. But fashions and tastes 
descend. What was patrician yesterday is plebeian today. 
And no one, who has a watchful eye on any community, can 
deny that the opinions and practices, ay, the practices of the 
masses have become most sadly tinctured with these very notions 
that prevail in fashionable life. And, once more, lest we seem 
unjust, let an American woman speak for herself, through one of 
the nobility of her sex. “The gates of science have always 
been shut against her (woman) by popular prejudice, and the 
fashionable schools for girls have been infinitely worse than 
none; for it has been their effort to smother, under affecta. 
tion and morbid delicacy, the little common sense that survived 
the restraints of the nursery. After being taught etiquette, the 
hypocritical conventionalities of fashion, a little music, and a few 
French phrases — all by rote — they are turned out to use their 
accomplishments for the purpose for which they have been taught 
to value them, namely, to win a husband and secure a settlement. 
They are married at seventeen, soon become mothers, are con- 
signed to oblivion, or kept alive by a round of vanity and dissi- 
pation. ‘This picture, however humiliating, is a true representa- 
tion. Such women are fit for nothing but to die as they have 
lived.” 

We would not be considered as assailing all schools and “* sem- 
inaries ” designed for educating young ladies. We rejoice that 
our own Commonwealth can show, here and there, an honorable 
exception to what we honestly believe to be their general char- 
acter. We need not name them. ‘They have made themselves 
widely known, and have sent forth those who, by a true refine- 
ment of heart and mind, by their rich intellectual and moral 
worth, are blessing their little worlds. Others, too, who, by their 
self-devotion in behalf of the benighted of the earth, have won 
for their alma mater an affectionate and reverent regard among 
true men and true women, shall live in other generations. 
Yet we believe that, even in the best of our schools, there 
is room for much essential improvement. ‘The four or five 
last years of school-girl life are too precious to be engrossed by 
pursuits that, at the best, give but a mere embellishment to life. 


To be sure, they have their value. We think a knowledge of 


vocal or instrumental music essential to a complete education. 
We believe that half the ologies studied in our schools cannot 
contribute so much to make truly useful men and women, or happy 
homes, as ** sweet music.” But these and other kindred luxuries 
should be attended to asa relaxation and not as a business. 
They should relieve, not monopolize, life. A knowledge of music, 
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painting, etiquette, botany, French, &c., is important, and an 
education is not perfect without them. But it is idle to spend 
whole days, year after year, upon them. Life is worth more 
than its liveries. A mind that is subjected to the severe disci- 
pline of classical or mathematical study will gain such habits of 
ready acquisition as to obtain a knowledge of these mental fineries 
as arecreation. If the mighty pulses of “‘ our own broad Merri- 
mack”? were monopolized by a little sawmill, there would still 
be a surplus of untouched, wasted energy, that might be fabricat- 
ing for the world. So a mind may be kept for years busied with 
the whole assortment of mental tinselry, while, if its surplus, 
latent capacities had been judiciously developed, it would, beside 
acquiring the external adornings, have become strengthened and 
enriched by those pursuits that exalt to a nearer likeness to the 
divine. We think, then, that our better schools may be much 
improved as regards the kind of occupation selected for the 
mind. 

We fear a mistake is often made in regard to that process of 
instruction which best educates mind. Our opinion is, that that 
mode is best which best tries the mental powers — which gives 
the most healthful and vigorous exercise to the intellectual ener- 
gies. ‘The branches of female study which require any thing of 
this sort are, verily, few enough. In all compassion, then, let 
them make the most of the scanty list. ‘lake, for example, the 
study of history, which, perhaps, more than any other allowed 
them, admits of being made a means of mental discipline. How 
often is this made a perfect drudgery —a purely mechanical 
performance — consisting entirely in stuffing the memory with 
facts. History, justly viewed, isa mighty panorama of the human 
heart, passing before us from the beginning of time. On the 
ample canvas every passion is painted — instinct with life. The 
whole array of human life and conduct and motive for six thou- 
sand years moves before our eyes in solemn procession, exhibiting 
throughout manifold views of human nature — “ moral philosophy 
exemplified by living examples.’ It is, as it were, leaves from 
the register of the recording angel, chronicled for ages, loaned us 
for our instruction. Those who study it should be able to look 
beneath the surface, to discern the structure of society, the 
source of prosperity and downfall of nations; should cultivate a 
spirit of inquisitiveness in tracing deed to motive and connecting 
event with cause and consequence, whether direct or remote. 
Thus may history be made to abound in discipline as well as in 
lessons of wisdom. 

By the common process, words are committed to memory, 
without a thought that they have any particular significance ; 
and, in the recitation, a volley of them is discharged as thought- 
lessly. At best, the head is but crowded with facts. The mind 
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has not worked upon, and digested, and related them. And 
such we fear is the tendency of much of even the best of the 
education adopted for females. It is too easy and destitute 
of exertion. They are passive recipients rather than earnest 
laborers. Their minds are crowded with a rude assemblage of 
ideas and facts, which their memory has skimmed from history, 
botany, and an ology or two. Such is not our idea of education, 
either for males or females. It should be such as will make them 
thinkers ; as will enable them to know their mental power, and, 
at any time, and anywhere, to use it independently and efii- 
ciently. It is of comparatively little consequence that the 
head be filled with knowledge during the school period. It is of 
much more importance that the intellect be trained to work, and 
work aright; and there need be no fear, if this be faithfully done, 
but that such a mind, having found a delight in intellectual exer- 
cise, will, when it has left the school-room, during all after life, 
ever rejoice to go forth and gather knowledge for itself. While 
the one who has endured the monotonous stuffing process for the 
prescribed period, heartily sickened, rejoices when the hour for 
deliverance comes, and learning and acquiring henceforth wear 
no other aspect than that of drudgery. 

That the position of woman may be elevated, and she fitted 
for her great duties, it is indispensable that she be differently 
educated. It seems as if further discussion cannot be necessary 
to make it evident to all, that her high vocation demands of her 
more intellectual character than she has hitherto had. She 
must have it, if she is to meet those solemn responsibilities which 
God and man have devolved upon her. She cannot otherwise 
fulfil her noble mission. J¢ is not possible. This character, 
with the other sex, is the fruit of rigidly severe mental discipline, 
and of that alone. Woman must secure the same end by 
the same means. If it be deemed necessary that boys that are 
to be men should pursue a thorough course in * Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics,” so must girls that are to be women. ‘The 
whole course of study, then, for females must be greatly modi- 
fied. Diversion and pastime must cease to be their occupation 
for years—their best years. ‘Their business must be, to 
grapple sturdily and earnestly with toilsome study — with such 
study as will make them think, reflect, reason, judge. What- 
ever it be that accomplishes this end, whether Chinese, Choctaw, 
or fluxions; whether it be any thing that will be needed and 
used in practical life or not, it matters comparatively little. 

‘The true end of all education we claim to be, to discipline the 
powers of the intellect ; to give us the mastery of our own minds ; 
and whatever course of study best contributes to this result 
should be adopted. We believe that no other so well answers 
this purpose as the study of the ancient classics, and of the 
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higher mathematics. The former exercise all the powers of the 
soul; they fix the attention, tax the ingenuity to unravel com- 
plexities, to discover relations, and harmonize apparent differences ; 
they refine the judgment and taste. Their certain tendency is, 
to give to mind both strength and beauty. Mathematics are of 
no less importance. ‘They subdue all aimless roaming — all 
vagrancy of mind ; concentrate thought, give an earnest activity 
to every faculty, and compel every power and energy to a strong 
grapple with difficulty, giving a complete mastery of mind and will. 
Such an education builds character. Such an education woman 
must have. Why not? Will you demand that the tailor who 
cuts your coat shall be competently educated for his task, and 
will you forbid woman, who is to fashion immortal mind, to be 
prepared for her great work? Or is it to be expected that 
nature’s laws shall be reversed here, and that imbecility shall 
impart vigor — that weakness shall give strength? How is it 
to be accounted for — while there is so just a solicitude respect- 
ing the education of the young “ lords of creation ’’ — that 
there should be not only such an utter indifference in regard to 
the kind of education which they who are to mould the cha- 
racter of the ** lords ” receive, but that there should seem to be 
a pretty general hostility to giving them such an one as can alone 
develop their intellectual nature, and prepare them to become an 
ornament to society and a blessing to the world. Is it because 
of a fear that, if woman were elevated intellectually, she would 
become discontented with her sphere, and ‘“ usurp authority ? ” 
But ignorance alone is thus clamorous. The tendency of true 
learning is to true wisdom; and wisdom is satisfied with what is 
right. How much would man himself gain by the elevation of 
woman? Instead of being an agreeable sort of appendage to 
his household establishment, she would be prepared to share in 
his literary pursuits and enjoyments. How often, too, might he 
be served in those perplexities which he would keep from the 
world, by her well-disciplined judgment and matured mind—a 
mind trained to think. Does this prejudice against her proper edu- 
cation arise from a fear that she might become incapacitated for 
domestic duty ? Is ignorance more efficient, then, in household life 
than intelligence? Can ignorance mend a stocking or make a 
pudding — and cannot intelligence ? And is woman’s fitness for 
social duties in direct proportion to her ignorance of the delights 
and grandeurs of knowledge? Or is it supposed that, if woman 
be educated, she will straightway become false to all the delicate 
instincts of her nature, and, at any time, abandon the care of a 
child for the elements of an eclipse ? 

But we strongly suspect we have not ‘approached the true 
reason yet, but that it lies in a different direction. We suspect 


that these “lords of creation” consider themselves entitled, as 
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such, to a monopoly of knowledge — that they are a little jealous 
withal, and fear that, if the avenues to solid learning be made 
accessible to the “ weaker vessels,” they, themselves, will be 
crowded out, or, more probably, that they may be grievously 
mortified by finding themselves surpassed, * by a woman,” in that 
which they feel to be excellent and noble. But we think we can 
safely assure these sensitive gentry that they need not be alarmed, 
as, in spite of all the encouragements and opportunities to the con- 
trary, there will doubtless always be found a plenty of women 
as silly as themselves, and as little in love with learning. 

If our views, thus far, be mainly correct, they lead us to 
one conclusion; namely, that romantic speculations and 
schemes must be postponed to a later period. At present, 
there seems to be, with females, no such period as youth — at 
least, none from choice. As soon as they cease to be children, 
their whole anxiety is to become women as soon as possible ; thus 
robbing life of its most beautiful season. How preposterous 
would it appear for boys at sixteen to be arranging their matrimo- 
nial alliances. And why? Because common opinion and com- 
mon sense alike assert that boys are not competent to the respon- 
sibilities of men ; that they must have acquired some ripeness of 
judgment before they are fit to take a place among citizens, and 
make laws and establish households ; that they must cease to be 
children before they can be fit to rear children. So must girls. 
They are not more precocious, neither are their responsibilities 
less, nor can they be prepared for them in a shorter time. Yet 
how short, were it not for the vulgar notions and edicts of society, 
would be the interval from babyhood to womanhood. We have 
contended that women, in order to be qualified for life, need a 
rigorous mental discipline. But this must occupy years: those 
years now devoted to the rounds of fashionable dissipation and 
coquettish adventures. Who does not believe that the great 
interests of the race would be promoted if public sentiment dis- 
couraged the idea of any eatlier maturity among women than 
among men ? thus allowing half a dozen more years than now for 
solid attainments in learning, for a wise discipline of the affections 
and intellect, for gathering those rich resources of rational enjoy- 
ment which shall be ever productive and fresh while life lasts ; 
and not become insipid and be laid aside as soon as the giddy 
whirl of girlish gayety is over, leaving all after-life a waste, 
desolate blank ? 

We are in favor of ** woman’s rights” — of her right to what- 
ever will be a real blessing to her, and render her a real blessing 
to society. We are in favor of her true elevation. But we can 
not sympathize with those who would elevate her to the ballot- 
box —who seem so anxious to see delicate woman edging her 
way among tobacco-grinders, bad-whiskey drinkers, and foul- 
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mouthed loafers, that crowd “* town-meetings.”’ Nor are we anxious 
for the time to come, when ‘“ office-seeking’’ women, on the 
political stump, gaped at by a thousand dirty mouths, shall be 
seen assailing each other with such weapons as — saith common 
fame — are found only in feminine armories. Masculine rivals 
can surely besmear each other bad enough. For the sake of a 
little clean humanity, we sincerely hope the time will never come 
when woman shall thus ‘‘ appear in public on the stage,” or shall 
be seen exercising the functions of hog-reeve or high sheriff. 

But perhaps they do not covet and will not accept such offices 
as may require them to execute the rigor of the law on vicious 
quadrupeds or bad bipeds. But if they are to select such posts of 
honor as please their taste, leaving to us what they do not want, 
and will not take, will not such a constitution of society be quite 
as unpalatable an inequality as the present? There is much 
involved in this question that savors of the ludicrous, absurd, 
unnatural, and impossible. But we cannot stop to discuss the 
subject at length. That it is worth a passing notice, our readers 
will perceive, by examining the reports of recent conventions of 
women, that have been held to discuss the whole question of 
“ Woman’s Rights ;’’ conventions large in numbers and composed 
of the most intelligent, influential, and best women in our land. 
See also the position of a Massachusetts candidate for Congress, 
as recently announced. But it is our conviction that these dem- 
onstrations will be utterly fruitless. We know that common sense 
is sufficiently uncommon. But we believe there is enough of it 
for present official incumbents and incumbrances to feel a measure 
of security. » And we have faith in the permanency of the present 
general features of society, not only because of the general com- 
mon sense, but because we believe such to be the distinct ordi- 
nance of God ; that He has assigned to woman a more honorable 
sphere than that of politics. She need not be concerned about 
“legislation.” Let her diffuse the right influence in the family 
circle, inspire the right impulses in childhood, fashion aright the 
character she builds, and she will inevitably legislate more 
efficiently than she ever could in legislature or senate. Home is 
the nursery of statesmen. 

We briefly recapitulate: Ifthere is to be any great educa- 
tional reform, it must begin in New England. For she has taken 
the lead hitherto, and the world expects her to do so now. 
Woman should be better educated, because it is her right. It is 
not just that we provide for one sex an education that gives them 
worth of character, fits them for society, for rational happiness, 
and for all the noble purposes of our being, while we bestow upon 
the other a smattering of a few knowledges and the external 
gilding of a few accomplishments. She should be better educated ; 
because of the responsible relation she sustains to individual and 
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national destiny. Woman rules the fireside — the fireside rules 
the world. She must have more intellectual power, in order to 
give a corresponding impress to others. ‘This, with the other 
sex, is the result of patient and protracted liberal study. So must 
it be with her. Contrast the superficial, partial education of woman 
with that of man. Yet her responsibilities are equally momen- 
tous, and demand as much of that sound mental discipline which 
is the result of laborious mental training. For she will give 
mental as well as moral character of some kind to childhood — 
consequently to manhood. And, that she may give one worth 
having, she must possess it herself. 


HOW SHALL PARENTS AND CHILDREN BE MADE TO 
FEEL AN INTEREST IN POPULAR EDUCATION ? 


To every true friend of republicanism, the subject of popular 
education is one of momentous interest. It constitutes the only 
sure basis on which his favorite institutions and cherished prin- 
ciples can find a secure and permanent establishment. Without 
the free and general dissemination of knowledge, and the exten- 
sive cultivation of those moral sentiments and feelings for which 
a sound and enlightened system of public instruction will provide, 
true liberty and genuine republicanism can not long exist. 
Hence, it becomes every one who has any desire to see the 
continued and increased prosperity of the religious, civil, and 
literary privileges with which our country is now blessed, to 
inquire what can be done to aid in their perpetuation and im- 
provement. 

The business of education is of a tri-party nature, and its 
truly healthful and wise advancement can only be secured by 
the heartfelt and sincere interest and judicious efforts of all con- 
cerned. ‘Teachers, parents, and pupils are the joint partners in 
the work, and, while something may be done by each party, 
individually, nothing short of the united, harmonious, and 
cheerful codperation of all can secure the richest and fullest 
blessings which the object under consideration is calculated to 
impart. 

It will be our design, in this communication, to designate and 
consider some of the means of awakening an interest on the part 
of parents and pupils, in the great cause of popular education. 

I. Teachers must be well qualified, and possessed of hearts 
truly alive to the duties and responsibilities of their vocation. 

Unless teachers possess the requisite literary and moral quali- 
fications, together with a well-disciplined faculty of imparting 
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instruction to others, it will be in vain to attempt to awaken 
and continue an active and salutary interest on the part of parents 
and pupils. If they who assume the duties of the teacher’s office 
are in any way incompetent, or indifferent in their feelings, 
that incompetency or that indifference will surely be felt by 
those with whom and for whom they labor. ‘The teacher is, or 
should be, the fountain from whose resources the pupils may 
obtain their supplies; and, if these supplies are insufficient in 
quantity, or impure in quality, the recipients will, most certainly, 
suffer therefrom. 

But it is not enough that an instructor possess the requisite 
literary qualifications. All-important as these are, they by 
no means constitute all that is important. He must have some 
just sense of the vastness of the work he is called to perform — 
a work which will be felt in all coming time, and in the ages of 
eternity. As he meets his pupils, from day to day, he must not 
only endeavor to supply their minds from his own well-stored 
mind, but he must, at all times, furnish them the benefit of a 
good example. Kind, gentle, affectionate, firm, he must in all 
particulars, and, on all occasions, give the clearest evidence that 
he is & man—a man possessed of truly manly feelings and 
manly motives — a man with a heart alive to their interests, and 
ever ready to administer to their wants, and promote their true 
happiness. But how shall he do this ? 

1. By manifesting an intelligent and active interest in all the 
studies of the school-room. 

Many of the exercises of the school-room are, in themselves, of 
a monotonous and uninteresting character, and, after all that has 
been said in reference to the importance of making them simple 
and easy, it is, nevertheless, true that a good education can not 
be acquired without much patient and laborious application on the 
part of the pupils. The teacher may do much to aid and 
cheer them, and thus render their task more interesting, but he 
cannot perform their work for them. He should endeavor, con- 
stantly, to impress them with a just sense of the greatness of the 
work to be accomplished, and of the intrinsic value of the object 
to be attained. He should aim to inspire them with confidence 
in their own abilities, and encourage them to persevere cheerfully 
in the pursuit of knowledge, and lead them to feel that the 
purest happiness will come from surmounting the greatest diffi. 
culties. By presenting to their minds, as clearly as may be, the 
goal to be reached, and the value of the prize to be won, he 
may do much to incite them on with vigor and zeal in the race 
before them. But aside from this, he may do much to make the 
dullest. exercises inviting, and throw a cheerful interest around 
recitations of themselves monotonous and void of interest. By 
Judicious explanations and well-selected anecdotes, he may domuch 
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to animate and enliven the heart of the otherwise dispirited pupil, 
and lead him to press on with a hopeful, buoyant, and happy spirit. 

2. By making the school-room cheerful and attractive, the 
teacher may do much to interest the pupils. 

It is for the teacher, mainly, to determine what kind of atmosphere 
shall pervade the school-room. It will, indeed, be precisely what 
he shall decide to make it. If he enters school with a gloomy or 
morose countenance, and, while in it, indulges in feelings of pet- 
ulance, or manifests a discontented, captious, or capricious spirit, 
his pupils will surely be restless, fretful, and troublesome. But, 
on the other hand, if he wears a cheerful countenance, and 
exhibits a patient, mild, and happy frame of mind, with a cor- 
responding kindness in his tone, expression, and movements, he 
will do much to make the school-room pleasant, and the pupils 
contented and happy. We would, therefore, urge upon the 
teacher the importance of cultivating and exhibiting all those 
kindly feelings and traits of the heart which prove a rich adorn- 
ment to the whole life and character, rendering their possessor a 
more agreeable companion, and a more useful citizen. He should 
always strive so to present himself before them in every act, 
word, and expression as to prove a worthy pattern for imitation, 
ever remembering that ‘as is the teacher so will be the pupils.” 

3. By promoting a healthy moral tone among his pupils, the 
teacher will create an interest in school duties. 

To live wisely and well, and possess a happy and cheerful 
disposition, one should have some just appreciation of life’s great 
end, with a strong desire to rightly perform all life’s duties, 
and submissively to bear its trials. Hence the teacher should 
make it @ prominent point to impress upon his pupils the vastness 
of the object for which they live. He should bring before their 
minds, as distinctly and forcibly as may be, the nature of their re- 
lation to each other, to the community, and to their Creator, and 
hold up to their view the duties and responsibilities resting upon 
every citizen. He must do what he can to cause them to feel 
that true goodness and true happiness are inseparable ; and that 
the more they strive to perform faithfully every duty, as pupils, 
the more they do to promote the good of their companions, 
parents, and all with whom they may in any way be associated, 
the greater will be their own true happiness and usefulness. He 
should, by precept and by example, lead them to love and regard 
truth and honesty, and cherish and cultivate every moral and 
kindly feeling of the heart, and to exercise that pleasant and 
courteous deportment which will make them more agreeable and 
useful in every relation of life. Indeed, that teacher who 
succeeds in establishing a sound moral tone among his pupils 
will find no difficulty in securing the best and strongest codpera- 
tion of parents and pupils. 
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4, By manifesting a judicious interest in the innocent ree- 
reations of his pupils, and by exhibiting a true sympathy with 
them in all their trials, the teacher may enlist their feelings in 
favor of school duties. 

The mind is ever active, and, in the period of youth, when 
life’s cares, anxieties, and duties are few, it most readily engages 
in the amusements of childhood. * With a peculiar buoyancy of 
spirit do the young participate in youth’s sports, and it becomes 
those who have the oversight of them, whether as parents or 
teachers, to do what they can to modify and control what it would 
be equally impolitic and impossible to prevent. Let them aim 
to cultivate in children a taste for those recreations which are 
not only innocent in themselves, but harmless in their tendency. 
It is too often the case that adults express no interest in boy- 
hood’s sports, and speak of them as purely mischievous and an- 
noying. If, however, a teacher would gain the affections and 
secure the interest of his pupils, he should not, with repulsive 
and forbidding looks, pass by their amusements. He should not 
forget that he was once young, and engaged with earnest delight 
in the same merry games which now so fully engross the passing 
hour of his pupils’ release from the duties of the school-room. 
Rather should he gaze with a smiling countenance and an approv- 
ing expression, and thus give evidence that he takes pleasure in 
all their rational enjoyments. He may do, and should do, what 
he can to check an inordinate desire for amusements, and also 
discountenance those which are, in any degree, immoral or hurt- 
ful in their tendencies. In relation to these, as in reference to 
their school duties, let him give assurance that he is their true 
friend,— ever willing and ready to aid them in their toils, smile 
upon them in their happy and joyous hours, and sympathize with 
them in all their trials and difficulties. He will thus gain an in- 
fluence over them by which he may easily interest them in the 
exercises of the school-room, and by which, also, his own labors for 
them will prove much more efficacious, salutary, and pleasant. 


We have thus far spoken of the teacher in relation to awaken- 
ing an interest on the part of his pupils, and now propose to 
designate one or two particulars in which he may awaken paren- 
tal interest and secure parental codperation. In passing, how- 
ever, we may observe, that whatever tends to interest the children 
will, most surely, have a favorable influence upon the parents ; 
and we may, indeed, say it is impossible to obtain a right feeling 
on the part of pupils without securing a corresponding feeling on 
the part of the parents. It is equally true, that whatever may 
incite the parents to judicious feeling and right action will surely 
cause a better state of feeling with the pupils. Hence, whatever 
may be suggested as promotive of the interest of either party will 
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be, in a certain sense, beneficial to all concerned. Every true, 
faithful, and devoted instructor will, on taking charge of a school, 
ask himself, ‘“* What can I do to promote a right feeling and 
secure the needed codperation of the parents of my pupils?” 
We answer: — 

1. Invite them to meet you, on some evening, in the school-room, 
Sor the purpose of considering some of the mutual duties growing 
out of your relation to them. 

It is very desirable that the teacher embrace an early opportu- 
nity to make known to those among whom he is called to labor 
his views, feelings, and plans. By doing so, most of the difficul- 
ties and wrong feelings which often exist in school districts will 
be prevented. Indeed, nearly every difficulty could be avoided 
or amicably settled if the parties concerned knew each 
other’s wishes, motives, and views. The most ready and con- 
venient way for the teacher to gain access to the parents is that 
just designated. A little effort will secure a general gathering 
of the parents, and afford an opportunity for many valuable sug- 
gestions. It will enable the teacher to speak familiarly and 
plainly of his sphere of labors, the nature of his duties, and his 
need of parental aid and sympathy. He may call their attention, 
as clearly and earnestly as may be, to the importance of regular 
and seasonable attendance, and, if possible, lead them to see and 
feel, that no pupil can excel in scholarship, or make much pro- 
gress, who is often absent from his class. He may do some 
thing, if devoted to his vocation, to convince his patrons that he 
desires to labor with them, as well as for them, in the great work 
of training their children for usefulness, respectability, and happi- 
ness,— a work whose most successful prosecution calls for union 
of purpose and action on the part of parents and teachers,— and 
as “a house divided against itself can not stand,” so will 
discord between parents and teachers prove the ruin of a 
school. He should solicit their earnest and constant codperation 
in all his efforts, not only to form studious and orderly habits at 
school, but also, in all his attempts, to promote obedience, kindli- 
ness of feeling, and true goodness. An hour judiciously occupied 
in the free and plain consideration of school-room duties, and of 
the various particulars in which parents may render the teacher 
most essential aid, cannot fail of producing results truly gratifying 
and beneficial. By such a course, most parents will be induced 
to reflect, and act with new interest and efficiency. 

2. By visiting parents at their home you may do much to 
promote their interest in behalf of your efforts. 

That teacher who would discipline and instruct his pupils most 
successfully and efficiently should know much of individual 
character, condition, and peculiarities. As no two pupils are 
constituted precisely alike, or similarly situated in reference to 
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their home relations and home influences, so no uniform mode of 
discipline and incitement will produce uniform and similar results 
with different pupils. Hence the importance of a clear knowledge 
of individual temperaments, and of the peculiar home and other 
influences that bear upon each pupil ;—and in no way can the 
teacher so well acquire this knowledge as by calling upon the 
parents. A few minutes of conversation and observation at the 
fireside will afford him an amount of information which will prove 
highly serviceable, and, at the same time, awaken an interest in 
both parents and pupils. But, that the results of such visits may 
prove most salutary to all parties, the teacher should communicate 
freely and frankly in reference to the deportment and progress 
ofthe children at school. If they are regular and constant in 
their attendance, diligent and orderly in their habits, and correct 
in their recitations, it should be so stated, both for their credit 
and encouragement. But if they are irregular and unseasonable 
in their attendance, careless and disobedient in their habits, and 
idle or uninterested in their studies, it should be made known 
without reserve. The truth, spoken honestly and kindly, will do 
good, and when pupils find that frequent interviews take place 
between their parents and teacher, which are employed in the 
discussion of their conduct, habits, and progress, they will, in 
most cases, be incited to greater care and diligence, in order that 
a good report may always be made to parents and friends. 

3. By inviting parents to make occasional visits to the school, 
you may promote the interests of all. 

A little effort on the part of the teacher will induce the parents 
to call at the school-room for the purpose of listening to the reci- 
tations and witnessing the regular exercises of the pupils. Such 
calls will cheer and stimulate the pupils encourage the instructor, 
and interest those who make the calls. When scholars feel that 
some of the parents may be present to listen to their recitations, 
they will be prompted to study more diligently, that they may 
have no occasion for shame when called upon to exhibit the fruits 
of their labor. Indeed, no course can be adopted which will 
exert an influence so salutary and efficient upon all parties, — at 
once awakening, as it will, new interest, and imparting new 
information in relation to school and school duties. 

It may be said that the positions we have taken will impose 
too great a burden upon the teacher. It is true that the work is 
great and the burden heavy. But we assume that the teacher 
must take the lead in the whole business, because his very occu- 
pation causes him to see and feel the true state of affairs more 
clearly than any others can do. If parents and children are 
indifferent, or entertain erroneous views and feelings, the teacher 
must labor to interest and enlighten them. ‘To complain of their 
indifference or neglect will do no good, and those teachers wha 
23 
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are constantly complaining of the apathy or opposition of parents 
are only doing that which will tend to alienate feelings and 
‘‘make bad matters worse.” The wise, faithful, and judicious 
teacher, will endeavor to ascertain the true condition of affairs, and, 
while he makes the best of existing circumstances, he will strive, 
earnestly and constantly, to remove existing evils, mitigate what 
cannot be wholly avoided, and, in every way, endeavor to promote 
the highest good of parents and pupils; ever feeling that the 
greater the difficulties the more need there is of patient and 
persevering labor. If time and strength fail of his accomplishing 
all that we have suggested, let him aim at a near approximation, 
and, in the conscientious discharge of all incumbent duties, he will 
do much good and secure a rich and never-failing reward. ‘ Let 
us not be weary of well-doing ; for in due season we shall reap, 
if we faint not.” CAROLUS. 





AN ARTICLE. 


“* But, sir, the article I must have ; — my Number isn’t full ; 
— you promised it ! — I must have it!” 

My dear fellow, I really like you above all schoolmasters 
who have lifted up command upon me; and, were it not so, this im- 
portunity might occasion a reply which would completely convince 
you that the fear of the schoolmaster is not until now before my 
eyes. Even mercy, I believe, has some respect to the good- 
nature of its objects. Speaking of command, I cannot help 
thinking that the highest order of authority which ever enters a 
school-room is that which flows from a thoroughly self-commanded 
personal character. And there’s some philosophy in this opinion. 
You know, dear Curtius, that it is a great law in spiritual science, 
that the action and manifestation of any mode of spirit directly 
beget their like in persons who come within their influence. 

Mirth moves to mirth, fear spreads fear, anger kindles anger, 
courage in the leader rouses valor in the soldier, right inspires 
integrity ; and so through the circle of the passions,— the forms 
of spirit. As a rule, passion begets its fellow-passion. Now, 
then, by the same law, the spirit best self-governed, most skilfully 
selfruled, will most readily beget the sympathies of subjection in 
those within its influence; in other words, he who best keeps 
school in his own spirit will best govern the spirits put in his care. 

A man’s power of self-subjection is the measure of his executive 
subjection on others. ‘The acutely discerning rogue, of digital 
age, studies the teacher for his first lesson, and the real school- 
room character of the teacher is the first lesson learned. It 
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comes before “‘abs,” and ‘‘ba-ker,” in his list of studies. The tone, 
the footfall, the rising up and sitting down, promises and per- 
formances, threats and executions, are the primer, or part first, 
in the teacher — the living text-book. The real spirit m each of 
these things is his own inherent self-rule. That rare grammar- 
of-life master, Solomon, precisely describes it: ‘* He that hath 
no rule over his own spirit —a city — broken down — without 
walls.” And that great master of the passions humbly follows 
with — 
“ He who the sword of heaven will bear, 

Should be as holy, as severe ; 

Pattern in himself to know, 

Grace to stand, and virtue go.” 


This “law of commandment” in us makes a reason for the great 
worth of true religion —the religion of repentance and faith, to 
an instructor. Itis to him a divinely furnished power of self- 
government; a spiritual self-rule, given by the Holy Spirit. 

* But, my dear sir, the article ! the article I want. This talk 
about government will make me too late for the types!” 

You chide kindly, my friend. I will betake myself shortly to 
the claim; only let me say a word or two about that “ T00 LATE.” 

It is the miserable foible of most of us, to be ever treading on 
the heels of our duties,— plucking at the skirts of our engage- 
ments, so we may.just manage to catch them before completely 
fled. You smile, sir, and I know it means to say, ** The Article.” 
It was bargained for, indeed, in the spring-time of your editorial 
anxieties, but — don’t be alarmed — I must stop to preach a lay 
sermon On PROMPTNESS, just here, as you have mentioned the 
subject. 

Promptness means doing what we ought to do, being where 
we ought to be, at the point of time fixed by mutual agreement, 
or fixed by the nature of the engagement. 

Like you the exegesis ? 

1. Every duty connects with some moment of time. 

God, who made moments, made duties also, and set one m 
correspondence with the other ; and so there are as many duties 
as moments ; or as much duty as time in a person’s lifetime. 

Divine wisdom, in fashioning our condition, did not leave huge 
gaps, and void places, to show we had nothing to do, and no time 
todo it in. If a moment— an hour—a day comes, we may 
know it is a kind of chrysalis, and, if we would unfold it, a 
beautiful duty, that would adorn our whole existence, would 
come forth ; but, if not opened, the duty dies — perishes forever. 

2. No duty is done rightly, if not done at the moment that 
calls for it. 

For, if every duty connects with a moment, it does so for 


Some reason laid in the relations of that moment to other 
moments. 
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The duty may wholly depend on the moment for its existence 
asaduty. Neglecting the moment destroys the duty. 

But can’t we put it off till the next moment—or hour, or 
day? Why, no, indeed ; for, if they ever come to you, they will 
bring just as much duty as their backs can bear, all their own; 
and if you and I try to tumble today’s business through the 
alley of midnight — poor tomorrow! what in the world can to- 
morrow do with all its own business, and today’s beside ? 

It’s a cruelty to think of it. 

Each duty has its own time, and is never truly done, except 
in its own time. 

** Well ; when will you begin the article?” 

[Hush ! the sermon isn’t done. ] 

3. Promptness is an essential element of morality. 

For, as promptness is doing things at the right moments, and as 
moments are other names for duties, and as doing duty is morality, 
it follows that he who fails in promptness fails also in morality. In 
other words, the scholar, or the teacher, does himself a moral in- 
jury every time he is one minute too late. A promise is thereby 
broken ; — there is a fissure in his integrity, sixty seconds wide. 
If you engage with a school, as preceptor or pupil, you engage 
to the conditions in the matter of time, asin all or any other 
part of the connection. Have we any more right to violate a 
pledge on time than a pledge on money ? ° 

INFERENCES. — “ Pray, sir ”’ 

Promptness is a moral duty. 

** Will your article, then, be a moral article ?” 

If a man cares to keep his morals pure, he will be very careful 
to keep his engagements promptly. Punctuality is a kind of salt, 
which preserves love, confidence, truth, and personal character. 

**T wish, then, you would come and sprinkle a handful or so on 
my school ;”” (and, may-be, a little would’nt hurt the master. ) 
But, attention ! 

4. If we are faulty in the first moral duty of a station, we 
can not be trusted in any other. 

Who ever saw a man he could trust with pounds who habitually 
pilfered pence ? 

EXHORTATION.—Remember life is made of moments; that 
moments are messengers bringing duties, and, unless the duties 
of moments are done, life is lost. 





“ How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept! 
So is it in the music of our lives.” 
** Now, seriously, I must insist upon your beginning the 
Article, or 
Ah, “ seriously/’’ Iam glad to hear that word, and from a 
schoolmaster. It is a good token. I greatly love seriousness in 
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its season. It is the spirit’s sweet twilight—the star-time of 
our mingled life. There is a rich serenity in a serious face, 
which always pulls my heart toward it. It is an outer token of 
thought — of working feeling ; one feels sure, on seeing it, there 
is something going on within. 

When I see you, my dear Curtius, and others of my very 
favorite friends of like occupation, serious, 1 feel more trustful, 
friendly-like about the heart towards them. ‘There is truth in 
a serious face. We trust truth. There is dignity in it. We 
revere dignity. ‘There is sincerity in it; and how priceless is 
sincerity to a sincere heart ! 

A flippant, frivolous, trifling, self-enamored face is a suggestion 
of danger tome. ‘There is either a heart just like it, behind the 
face, or else that is an affected countenance, to cover up the 
greater abomination — a mean, treacherous, malicious spirit. 

That man who mingled the last cup of bitter memories for me 
carries on his face a sort of zany-like leer, which always makes 
me think of the wood-cut of Apollyon fighting Christian, in my 
grandmother’s edition of Bunyan’s * Pilgrim.” 

There is something very touching to a child’s heart in a serious 
countenance, a serious tone and manner. It wins him. The 
finest sensibilities of a child’s nature are touched, and they flow 
toward such a teacher. I don’t mean the cold, alabaster face 
which, among a company of little children, is like an icicle on a 
bed of violets — but that sweetly-beaming face, where all the pas- 
sions seem to lie tamed and harmless, but ready, at proper bidding, 
to rouse and rage like maddened thunderbolts. It is a singular 
truth in psychology, but an all-evident one, that the most terribly 
efficient passion has mingled with it the gentlest, sweetest ten- 
derness known to men. It is not such passion without it. 

Who ever saw a teacher, incapable of seriousness, truly loved 
by pupils ? 

“ My good sir, you cannot be aware how much is depending 
on the appearance of this‘ Teacher.’ If the articles are not 
begun even”? 

Ah, yes! How much depending! That is, dear Curtius, a 
momentous suggestion — depending on the Teacher. It is an 
old phrase, trotted to death years ago, by conventions, associa- 
tions, and institutes, but, after all, I confess to the weakness of 
reverent and solemn considerations, when the teacher is before 
me. Qh, what a loom for life — young life — is the school ; and 
what a shuttle is in the teacher’s hand! What a weaving 
of those threads, beginning in time — ending in eternity ! 

His tones, his cadences. his countenance, are all daguerreo- 
typed upon tens, fifties, or hundreds of little sunny spirits, and, 
though taken in miniature, they really become the patterns for 
life to them ; reproduced in countless imitations. His spirit, his 
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temper, his characteristics, ay, his very soul, are in a sense min- 
gling with the young, lovely, immortal beings around him. Oh, if 
we had some spiritual microscope by which we might analyze 
mortal acts, could we not find, as nuclei, in the doings of the 


Fortieth year of the men and the women around us, the notions and 


the impulses gotten from the teacher in the fourth year? Yes, 
teacher! thou livest an hundred separate lives. Robert Pollok 
sung of the goodly patriarch : — 


“ He in his children lived a second life ;” 
But I would sing of you, — 
Ye in your pupils live—how many lives! 


Much depending! Busby spoke of ruling the nation through 
his boys. It was more than an epigram. His ruling at West- 
minster, in its principles and modes, went, in time, wherever 
England’s drum-beat woke the morn. 

It should be a sweet consolation, in the weariness of your work, 
that it is all, more or less, to be reproduced in character ; in new 
form, indeed, but may-be better than in yourself. Your words, 
impulses, convictions, ay, your character itself, are parts of the 
spiritual atmospheric nutriment that that most delicate plant —the 
immortal mind— in your care, imbibes and embodies into its 
rising stature and fruitful branches. True it isa quiet, unshowy 
work. I have heard some lament the service as unfruitful in 
visible honors; as forgotten in the heraldry of fame. But such 
feelings do not flow from meditations on the glorious spiritual 
scope and bearings of the toil. 

Noiseless is the sunbeam’s salutation when it touches the dia- 
mond; but it kindles a radiance strong enough to traverse fur- 
longs, and be a sparkling beauty everywhere. So thy smile, 
sent to the little child’s deep eye, may stir impulses whose radiance 
shall adorn the ages in the depths of eternity! 0, then, consider 
your exalted mission! Through eternity the kind word, the just 
rebuke, given today, shall keep its place in a train of influences 
enlarging as eternity unfolds. ‘The fruit of your toil, I know, is 
slow in ripening ; but it is imperishable in nature. 

It is too painful to think of a false, unprincipled, immoral 


teacher. The possibility shocks us. What a companionship of 
woes must such an educator find thronging him in the world of 


eternal consequences ! — Such exaltation as this sphere opens to 
the true-hearted, fit teacher, such retribution will it bring upon 
the false, the corrupt partaker in them. 

[ The Editor could wait no longer. | Ww. 
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THE COMMON LOT. 


Once, in the flight of ages past, 

There lived a man; and who was he ? 
Mortal! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That man resembled thee. 


Unknown the region of his birth, 
The land in which he died unknown: 
His name has perished from the earth ! 
This truth survives alone : — 


That joy and grief, and hope and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast ; 

His bliss, and, no — a smile, a tear! 
— Oblivion hides the rest. 


The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 
The changing spirits’ rise and fall ; 

We know that these were felt by him, 
For these are felt by all. 


He suffered — but his pangs are o’er ; 
Enjoyed — but his delights are fled ; 

Had friends — his friends are now no more ; 
And foes — his foes are dead. 


He loved — but whom he loved the grave 
Hath lost, in its unconscious womb; 

O, she was fair! but nought could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 


He saw whatever thou hast seen, 
Encountered all that troubles thee : 
He was whatever thou hast been ; 
He is —what thou shalt be. 


The rolling seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life, and light, 

To him exist in vain. 


The clonds and sunbeams, o’er his eye, 
That once their shades and glory threw, 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 


The annals of the human race, 
Their ruins, since the world began, 
Of him afford no other trace 
Than this — there lived a man! 


James MonTGOMERY. 
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REVISION OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


THE subject of a change in the mode of accomplishing the 
great work of educating the people is, perhaps, the most impor- 
fie tant that now engages the minds of the Educators of our State. 
$ thf We are among those who deem such a change essential to the 
ai i highest success. Not that we would lay Vandal hands upon the 
+" old system, and entirely overturn it. We have only this desire — 
ed to make it more effective. We would put in improved machinery 
The to do the same work in kind, but more in amount, and better in 
EB, quality. 

We all agree that our Free Schools are the glory of New 


it England; we desire to make them more free. It was a noble 
ie work to establish such schools at such a time, the work of 
oa God’s noblest men — our Puritan fathers. We reverence those 
‘ie men and their institutions. ‘To tell their foibles in Gath, to 
@ y ridicule imperfections found in things which they formed in piety, 


nurtured by toil and prayer, and consecrated with a holy faith, 
Mee is no practice of ours. We know not whether most to pity or 
> to despise those who can do it. 
tyes But we know that our fathers wrote no taboo on the things 
Bi’ they made ; that they were the last to claim perfection for these 
m4: or for themselves ; that they knew that they had not already 
: attained. ‘They committed their works to us, bidding us do as 
they had done —seek for ‘T'ruth— and when and where we 
Be found it, they bade us take it, and keep it with all diligence. 
ee Luther and Calvin, and the heavenly-tempered Robinson, while 
ae they contended earnestly for the faith which was in them, expect- 
he ed that much more light would be revealed to men after they 
if were passed away. 
[' We make these remarks because we hear it objected, in certain 
Nad quarters, to ‘* meddling” with our present School System ; that 
a ** boys have no business to put hands upon the system which our 
j fathers made two hundred years ago!’’ We know that such a feel- 
‘4 ing as this is one of the greatest obstacles among us to any improve- 
4 
< 


old time,’ is reason enough to satisfy most; and the senseless 
logic of this current objection to any new thing, — the obstinate 
a adherence to the maxim in spite of argument or common sense, 
has provoked many an honest, intelligent, independent, zealous 
man to a course of headlong madness. We are still suffering, 
even in Massachusetts, in the nineteenth century, from the 
Sf influence of that old papal dogma, — the sacredness of tradition 
ey and relics, — the infallibility of the ancients. 

; But we are among those who believe that those children best 
honor the memory of their fathers who gratefully receive their 
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ment. ‘* Our fathers did so,” or ‘ thus it was said by them of 
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patrimony, and carefully improve upon it; that those servants 
are best serving their Lord who put out his money to usury, and 
not those who bury it in the earth. Hence, we, a lineal descendant, 
come with a respect for the Pilgrims of two hundred years ago 
second to no son of theirs, and propose to improve the trust they 
have transmitted to us; we come, with a deep sense of obligation 
to those of the generation now passing away, who have done so 
much to elevate the Teacher’s profession and render more efficient 
our School System, and suggest that more remains to be done, 
and that we, the Tcachers, must do it. If we see not evils and 
and their remedy, who may? If we do nothing, who will do for 
us? To us comes the behest, with high authority — Watch for 
the interests of learning ! 

We come with a PLAN for improvement. With some diffidence 
and yet with some confidence we propose it to the Teachers and 
other friends of learning in the State. It is designed to be sug- 
gestive ; we claim no perfection for it. We are not of those who 
fear lest wisdom die with us. We only ask examination, reflec- 
tion, discussion. 

We may be accused of presumption. In reply we would say, 
we like to have a mark when we fire. We hear fault-finding 
enough,— but few plans for remedy. Abstractions are well 
enough in their place ; but, be it ever so rude, we want something 
visible, tangible before us, ere we can effect any thing. We do not 
love to see so much powder flashed in the pan, — so much wad- 
ding burned for nothing ; so much smoke dispersing in thin air ; 
so much shot scattered and no game taken because we shoot 
at nothing in particular. 

Our plan may be called premature and impracticable. If so, 
it is no new objection. We would not ourselves urge the im- 
mediate adoption of all its features. We know that reforms 
must usually be gradually introduced ; we would be temperate, 
cautious, very cautious, in action upon a subject so vast and im- 
portant as that of public instruction. But we must aim high if 
we would reach high. We would ask for all we want, and get 
all we can. With more honesty than many tradesmen, we hope, 
we would ask a high price, because we expect to be ‘‘ beat down.” 
Yet we ask no more in this case than what we deem the real worth 
to be. — Ours, we claim, is an article not yet fully appreciated. 
Few yet believe that ‘Learning is better than money or 
clothes.” 

We beg, then, of Educators not to decline talking and writing 
much and earnestly about a better System, because society is 
not now ready for its full adoption. Let us “ keep it before 
the people,” as zealously as politicians do; let us ask all we 
want, with freedom and courage. We are of the people, and 
24 
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for the people. They are of us; let them learn to be for us, 
for their own sakes. 

Shall the Reformer just keep up with the times? No, he 
must go in advance, and by strong attractions bring the times up 
to him. ‘“ Public opinion is not ready” is a poor cry against 
urging on any thing that is right. Is it right, is the first question. 
If it be so, get public opinion ready, you who believe it! Make 
not a good scheme impracticable by whining supineness, cowardly 
shrinking, or by creating petty factions about petty differences 
among friends of the same great truth. Shall not Reformers 
write and speak boldly, honestly, candidly what they think? 
Errorists are bold, — bigotry never flinches, — ignorance is 
ceaseless in foolish gabble. Let not truth, and candor, and 
learning fear and quail, and refuse to lift up their voices. Es- 
pecially let not the Teachers of Mankind refuse to “let their 
light shine.” 

Thus much by way of introduction. We will only add that we 
claim no entire originality except in our combination of the Plan. 
Perhaps this is as much as any one can claim. We trust the 
bearing of each part upon the whole, and reasons for the same, 
will occur to all who may think upon the subject. Objections 
will also occur. We offer no explanation, no argument now, — 
forestall no objection. It is but a skeleton at the best, — badly 
wired together, it may be. When we can, we mean to fix it over ; 
and hope some day to see something like it with muscles and 
nerve and organs in perfect life and action. 


Pian.—I. ScHoo.s. 


1. The State, without interfering with Private Schools, shall 
render them unnecessary, by having a complete System for the 
education of all the people under its own control. These shall 
be as follows : — 

2. Primary, Middle, and Grammar Schools, for every Town. 

3. Scientific and Literary School for advanced studies, in every 
territory of a certain population. 

4. A Teachers’ Seminary and a Classical School for every 
County. 

5. A University for Gentlemen, and a University for Ladies, 
in some central part of the State. Here the General Mechanics, 
the Belles Lettres, Classical, Mathematical Sciences, shall be 
carried to a complete theoretic and experimental course. Here 
shall be departments for complete courses of instruction in 
Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, and the Learned Profes- 
sions. 

6. All these schools shall have a course of study, uniform for 
each class, prescribed by the Central Board of Education. For 
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each, the State shall provide suitable Apparatus, Library, and 
other aids to instruction. Vacations and all the general arrange- 
ments shall be uniform in all schools of the same class. 


II. ScHonars. 


1. Every child between 5 and 16 years shall be a regular 
attendant upon the Public School, unless the parent or guardian 
shall satisfy the Officers of Public Instruction that he is having 
facilities for instruction equivalent to those of the Public Schools. 

2. Every member of any school, wilfully truant or disorderly, 
shall be subject to arrest, trial, and punishment, by the Police. 

3. No scholar shall advance to a school of higher grade, until 
he has been thoroughly examined by the School Supervisor, and 
has obtained a certificate of proper literary attainments and 
unexceptionable moral character. 

4. No person of idle or vicious habits, — no one of evident 
natural incompetency shall ever be admitted to any Teachers’ 
Seminary, Classical School, or University, or retained there if 
once admitted. But the State shall make provision for the 
proper employment or reformation of all such persons. 

5. No person of suitable qualifications, inclinations, and 
promise, shall be prevented from advancing in Schools of the 
higher grade, from inability to furnish himself with books, cloth- 
ing, board, or other necessary expenses. With these the State 
may provide him, making him liable for their repayment upon 
certain conditions, within a certain time. And all who enter 
upon the course of instruction in the Universities, shall be liable 
to a certain pro rata tax, according to the income of their several 
vocations, after they have entered upon them; it being required 
that every citizen shall be able to show that he has a vocation. 


Ill. PARENTs. 


1. Parents and guardians shall be required to account to the 
Supervisors of Schools, or the Police, for all irregularities of their 
children in attending school. 

2. They shall be required to visit the schools where their 
children or wards attend, at least a certain number of times each 
year. 

IV. TEACHERS. 


_1. Teaching shall be recognized as one of the learned profes- 
sions. 

2. Every Teacher, applying for license to teach, shall show 
that he has thoroughly pursued a systematic, prescribed Course 
of Scientific and Literary study ; and also a Professional Course 
or an equivalent. The Scientific and Literary Course may vary 
for different classes of schools ; the professional course shall be 
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substantially the same for all. This last shall be, in part, pur- 
sued in the County Teachers’ Seminaries, or in the Teachers’ 
Department of the State University, — it being designed that 
these embrace all the advantages now proposed from Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, with a defined course of read- 
ing standard educational works superadded ; and this course 
may be, in part, pursued, by reading under the direction of some 
experienced practical Teacher,— in witnessing and aiding him in 
his daily school duties. 

3. Teachers’ County Associations shall be constituted with 
powers to examine candidates for teaching who produce satisfac- 
tory testimonials, and to grant them a License. ‘This License shall 
constitute them professional Teachers. Without this, they cannot 
be employed in Public Schools, or draw pay for services in any 
school. With this, they can teach anywhere, in perpetuum, 
without subjection to further examination. The License shall be 
signed by the President and Secretary of the Association, and 
countersigned by the County Supervisor. 


VY. SupERvVIsSION. 


1. There shall be a Central Board of Education for the State, 
composed of seven members, who shall be men of learning ; and 
they shall be elected annually by the legislature, as now elected. 
They shall have a Secretary, who shall have been a practical 
Teacher, and who, with themselves, shall have like duties and 
powers as at present, with adaptations to this System. Of this 
Board, all the County Supervisors shall be ez officio members. 
The Universities shall be under its supervision. 

2. There shall be a Supervisor to each County, elected by the 
legislature. He shall be a man of liberal learning, and have 
been a successful practical Teacher. He shall devote his whole 
time to the Educational interests of his County,— visiting schools, 
holding conventions, attending associations, corresponding with 
educators, collecting educational statistics. He shall be the 
Supervisor of the County Schools. The board of Supervisors shall 
meet the Central Board quarterly, and make report to them,— 
the substance of which shall be annually published to the people. 
The School-Books used in the County shall be determined by the 
Supervisor, in conjunction with a committee of six appointed an- 
nually by the Teachers’ Association. 

3. Every Town shall have at least one Supervisor, who shall 
be a man of education equivalent to a course in the Scientific 
and Literary School, and have been a practical Teacher for at 
least one whole year. He shall be nominated to the County 
Supervisor by the prudential committee, and by him to the Cea- 
tral Board, who may elect and commission him. He shall have 
the special supervision of town schools, and report his doings 
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quarterly to the County Supervisor. Annually, he shall publish 
a full report for circulation among the people ; which report shall 
be approved by a majority of the Prudential Committee and the 
Head Masters of the Public Schools. 

4, Every town shall have a Prudential Committee, elected an- 
nually by the people, of which the Town Supervisor shall be ez 
officio chairman. It shall be their duty to provide and contract 
with teachers, to build and furnish school-houses, and attend to all 
pecuniary matters pertaining to public instruction. They shall 
report annually to the towns,— an abstract of the same being 
sent to the State through Town and County Supervisors. 

5. In case of any difficulty involving the dismissal or resigna- 
tion of any Teacher, the Supervisor of the school shall assemble 
a mutual council of regular Teachers of the State, who shall hear 
the case and judge thereon. In case an issue mutually satisfac- 
tory is not had in council, the matter, with the evidence produced 
in council, shall be carried up to the Central Board, who shall 
always constitute the board of final appeal in such cases ; and no 
Teacher shall be discharged, except by expiration of contract, 
without such proceedings. T. 





THE TEACHER. 


Beno tp him there! day after day his task, 
Pleasant, though toilsome, calls him forth to join 
The little band around him. Hour by hour 
His thoughts move on in one still channel — deep 
And uniform. Year after year has wrought 
Upon his lofty brow a fold of care; 
And on his lip a smile, so half subdued, 
Speaks of a spirit in which chastened hope 
Has felt the damp’ning hand of real life, 
And where the finger of stern discipline 
Has moulded every limb. 

Yet joy is seen 
To light that tranquil eye, joy such as finds 
Its essence in the heart. For it is he 
Who feeds the hungry mind, who clothes the heart, 
And with a robe of pure instruction seeks 
To cover up its native nakedness. 
*T is he who, from the fount of knowledge, fills 
The thirsty soul, and leads it to the paths 
Where virtue’s sweet perfumes regale the heart. 
And lives he unrewarded? Ask the vears 
When time shall cast the fuure from her wing, 
To shed its light upon a fadeless world. 
Ask then — and hear, as with a firmer step 
The hoary man advances, hear how he 
His bread has faithful on the waters cast, 
And found it after many days!— Mental Cultivator. 
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SCHOOLMASTERS. 


THE second sort of persons entrusted with the training up of 
youth are schoolmasters. I know not how it comes to pass that 
this honorable employment should find so little respect (as expe- 
rience shows it does) from too many in the world. For there is 
no profession which has or can have a greater influence upon the 
public. Schoolmasters have a negative upon the peace and wel- 
fare of the kingdom. ‘They are, indeed, the great depositaries 
and trustees of the peace of it; as having the growing hopes and 
fears of the nation in their hands. For generally subjects are 
and will be such as they breed them. I look upon an able, well- 
principled schoolmaster, as one of the most meritorious subjects 
in any prince’s dominions ; and every school, under such a master, 
as a seminary of loyalty and a nursery of allegiance. 

Nay, I take schoolmasters to have a more powerful influence 
upon the spirits of men than preachers themselves. Forasmuch 
as they have to deal with younger and tenderer minds, and con- 
sequently have the advantage of making the first and deepest 
impressions upon them. It being seldom found that the pulpit 
mends what the school has marred; any more than a fault in the 
first concoction is ever corrected by the second. 

But now, if their power is so great and their influence so 
strong, surely it concerns them to use it to the utmost for the 
benefit of their country. And, for this purpose, let them fix this 
as an eternal rule or principle in the instruction of youth: that 
care is to be had of their manners in the first place, and of their 
learning in the next. And here, as the foundation and ground- 
work of all morality, let youth be taught betimes to obey, and to 
know that the very relation between teacher and learner imports 
superiority and subjection. And, therefore, let masters be sure 
to inure young minds to an early awe and reverence of govern- 
ment, by making the first instance of it in themselves, and main- 
taining the authority of a master over them sacred and inviolable ; 
still remembering, that none is or can be fit to be a teacher who 
understands not how to be a master. 

And it were to be wished, I confess, that the studies of humanity 
might be carried on only by the ways of humanity: but unless 
youth were all made up of goodness and ingenuity, this is a felicity 
not to be hoped for. Therefore it is certain, that, in some cases, 
and with some natures, austerity must be used: there being too 
frequently such a mixture in the composition of youth, that, while 
the man is to be instructed, there is something of the brute also 
to be chastised. Yet, stripes and blows are the basest remedy, 
and scarce ever fit to be used but upon such as carry their brains 
in their backs ; and have souls so dull and stupid as to serve for 
little else but to keep their bodies from putrefaction.— South. 
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DEATH. 


[This Poem is supposed to have been the last, or among the last, of the lamented Nicoll’s 
com positions. } 


Tne dew is on the summer’s greenest grass, 
Through which the modest daisy blushing peeps; 
The gentle wind, that like a ghost doth pass, 
A waving shadow on the corn field keeps; 
But I, who love them all, shall never be 
Again among the woods or on the moorland lea. 


The sun shines sweetly — sweeter may it shine! 
Blessed is the brightness of a summer day ; 
It cheers lone hearts; and why should I repine, 
Although among green fields I cannot stray! 
Woods! I have grown, since last I heard you wave, 
Familiar with death, and neighbor to the grave! 


These words have shaken mighty human souls — 
Like a sepulchre’s echo drear they sound — 
E’en as the owl’s wild whoop at midnight rolls 
The ivied remnants of old ruins round. 
Yet wherefore tremble? Can the soul decay ? 
Or that which thinks and feels in aught e’er fade away # 


Are there not aspirations in each heart 
After a better, brighter world than this ? 
Longings for beings nobler in each part — 
Things more exalted — steeped in deeper bliss ? 
Who gave usthese? What are they? Soul, in thee 
The bud is budding now for immortality ! 


Death comes to take me where I long to be; 
One pang, and bright blooms the immortal flower ; 
Death comes to lead me from mortality, 
To lands which know not one unhappy hour ; 
I have a hope, a faith — from sorrow here 
I’m led by death away — why should I start and fear ? 


If I have loved the forest and the field, 
Can I not love them deeper, better there ? 
If all that Power hath made, to me doth yield 
Something of good and beauty —something fair — 
Freed from the grossness of mortality, 
May I not love them all, and better all enjoy ? 


A change from wo to joy — from earth to heaven, 
Death gives me this — it leads me calmly where 
The souls, that long ago from mine were riven, 
May meet again! Death answers many a prayer. 
Bright Day, shine on! be glad: days brighter far 
Are stretched before my eyes than those of mortals are! 


Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so Truth be in the field, we do injuriously, by 
licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. Let her 
and Falsehood grapple. Her confuting is the best and surest 
suppressing.— Milton. 
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ANACREONTIC — THE GRASSHOPPER. 


Harpy insect! what can be 

In happiness compared to thee ? 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine ! 
Nature waits apon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill; 

’T is filled wherever thou dost tread ; 
Nature’s self ’s thy Ganymede. 

Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 
Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee; 

All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou! 

Thou dost innocently enjoy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmonious than he. 

The country hinds with gladness hear, 
Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 
Pheebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy insect ! happy thou, 

Dost neither age nor winter know. 
But when thou’st drunk, and danced, and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 

( Voluptuous and wise withal, 
Epicurean animal! ) 

Satiated with thy summer feast, 


Thou retir’st to endlest rest. Cow Ley. 





In behalf of the publishers, we offer a word of explanation respecting an over- 
sight on their part. 

On account of the illness of the editor of the last number, the ‘copy’ was not 
in the hands of the publishers till a very short time before it should have been 
issued. It was, necessarily, arranged for the press very hastily. It was not strange, 
therefore, that some mistake should have occurred. An editorial notice of Mr. 
Northend’s valuable prize essay was inadvertently omitted. The proper designa- 
tion for his other excellent prize essay, found on page 172, has also, by some over- 
sight, been left out. Mr. Northend, from a former editorial intercourse with the 
publishers, will not need to be assured that these omissions, on their part, are wholly 
unintentional. Occasionally, mistakes will naturally occur. It is only strange 
that they are so few, since the editors often reside at some distance from the pub- 
lishers, and intercommunication is unavoidably imperfect. 

We think the patrons of the Teacher have reason to congratulate themselves 
that the publication of their journal is in such good hands. The general prompt- 
ness and the beautiful style with which it has been issued deserve much praise. 





iG A Report of the proceedings of the Bristol County Teachers’ Association, 
which want of room compels us to omit in this Number, we hope to insert in the 
next. 























